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BLACK HAWK’S LAST RAID—1866 
By Josiah F. Gibbs 


Utah histories carry few details of Black Hawk’s frequent 
raids on the settlers of Sanpete and Sevier valleys prior to, and 
including his spectacular invasion of Round Valley (Scipio), in 
1866—the last of his capital crimes. 


The rugged country in the south part of Emery County, ex- 
tending east to the Colorado River was uninhabited, save by 
Black Hawk and his tribe. From that Chinese puzzle of box 
canyons Black Hawk emerged into Sevier and Sanpete counties 
by way of Salina Canyon, and ravaged the settlements north 
and south of his exclusive line of retreat. 


From the mouth of Salina Canyon it is 20 miles to the north- 
east base of the Pahvant Range; thence northerly 13 miles over 
the low divide to Round Valley, then a hamlet of perhaps 20 
families. A pass leads southwesterly over the range to Holden, 
then a village of a half dozen families, 14 miles from Round 
Valley ; thence south 10 miles to Fillmore with a population of 
probably 400. The localities and distances are indicated because of 
the important bearing on the desperate courage of Chief Black 
Hawk and his band in their dash of close to 35 miles and return 
through an open country, and, as Black Hawk well knew, in de- 
fiance of several hundred Utah cavalrymen presumably alert 
to their every movement. 


By repeated forays the chief had driven the residents of the 
smaller settlements of Sevier Valley from their homes to Rich- 
field, 20 miles southwesterly from Salina, whose inhabitants had 
fled to Gunnison and to other sizeable towns in Sanpete Valley. 
Such were conditions that by early June, 1866, there was not a 
white family within 15 or 20 miles of the dimly marked Indian 
trail from Salina Canyon to Round Valley. 
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Sanpete herds had become so depleted by previous raids that 
the red marauder had but three alternatives—take chances on 
the Round Valley expedition, remain in his stronghold and sub- 
sist on rapidly diminishing game, with side diets of crickets and 
grasshoppers, or bow his proud neck to the rule of the white 
invaders—return to the settlements and ask “forgiveness,” of 
his enemies, and by the grace of Uncle Sam beg for his living. 
In brief, that is the Indians’ side ofthe question. 


June 11, 1866, was an usually warm, quiet Sabbath at Fill- 
more. At about 12 m., anyone looking north toward Holden 
would have observed a cloud of dust appearing and disappearing 
within the low, rolling ridges, and except for the desperate 
speed, not unusual—“probably coming for Grandma Carlin”—a 
not infrequent call for Millard County’s grand old angel of mercy 
in every emergency from child births to toothache. Swiftly the 
cloud approached until from its murky folds emerged the foam- 
flecked forms of horse and rider. Leaning sharply forward the 
rider guided his mount to the residence of Bishop-Colonel Thom- 
as Callister, facing on the public square. 


Halting a minute at Holden for change of horses, Alfred 
Plair’s nerve-wrecking race with time had occupied little more 
than 90 minutes. Following is the message received by Bishop 
Callister : 


Apprehending no danger from marauding redmen, Round 
Valley’s few inhabitants were sleeping. Rudely awakened by 
distant war-cries, they sprang to doors and windows and looked 
up the valley. Nearly 200 painted warriors were racing down the 
road directly toward the village. When hardly within reach of 
the short-range rifles of those days, the wildly riding, shrieking 
mob swept around toward the east foothills, and in the dim 
light of the early morning a part of the renegades paused to 
murder a 12-year-old sheep herder who thus early was driving 
his flock to pasture, and continued their rush toward the sink 
of Lake Creek, around which several hundred cattle and horses 
were grazing. Among the latter were several Kentucky thor- 
oughbred mares and a stallion, famous for his speed. A few of 
the marauders wheeled to the west along the north side of the 
joint field, a mile or so from the village. An aged settler, seem- 
ingly unaware until the moment of the presence of the red in- 
vaders, was taking his early morning turn at irrigation. Again the 
assassins halted to commit murder. ° ° 

Hurriedly rounding up the available animals—300 to 500 
the Indians returned over the route they had come into the vals 
ley. While passing within safe distance of the hamlet, with 
mocking shouts and gestures of contempt, the raiders bade fare- 
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well to Round Valley, and, incidently, farewell to their tribal 
career as the most persistent aggregation of Indian outlaws that 
ever looted frontier settlements. 


The villagers were aware of conditions in Sanpete Valley— 
that the military might or might not be informed of Black 
Hawk’s movements; also that time was the supreme factor in 
the problem of recovering their livestock. Yet the settlers, ap- 
prehensive of an ambush, would not permit a messenger to de- 
part for Fillmore before about 10:30 p. m. after the raid. 


An aftermath of the raid should here be recorded. Parashonts, 
an unusually large and kindly old Pahvant Indian, who had over- 
heard Plair’s account of the Round Valley invasion while chang- 
ing mounts at Holden, hurried to Round Valley. His visit would 
be that of condolence, and to assure his white friends that the 
Pahvants were blameless. As usual his reception by the larger 
part of the villagers was friendly, but some there were who, in 
the stern faces of the relatives of the slain farmer, sensed danger 
to their Indian visitor, and advised him to leave by a round- 
about way. Parashonts had gone a distance of a half mile or so 
_ when a son of the murdered man overtook him—justifiable (?) 
revenge on the part of a white man! 


Mounted messengers quickly informed other residents of 
Fillmore of the raid. Frontier men of those years required little 
training and no discipline other than their stern environment. 
Within thirty minutes 40 or 50 young and middle-aged men, 
mounted and afoot, reported to Captain James C, Owen on the 
public square. Large bodied, big-hearted Captain Owen was 
more of a father than an officer to his men. Instructions were 
brief and to the point: 


“You, who for any reason, and especially that of physical in- 
ability to share in the toughest experience of your lives, please 
stand apart. How many are prepared to go at once to the Mead- 
ow range and drive in every available saddle horse? You who 
are not going to the range, return to your homes and have your 
families prepare bread and dried beef for a campaign of two 
weeks—there will be no use for frypans and coffee pots, one 
blanket or quilt for each man—there will be no pack animals. 
Meet at Bartholomew’s barn at five o’clock. Now, boys, quick- 
step.” 

Notwithstanding the feverish haste, it was nearly five o’clock 
when the last band of horses arrived. A score of willing and 
expert hands aided in roping and subduing the range horses, 
whose experience in captivity had been from a few days to per- 
haps weeks. 
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The forenoon had been excessively warm, and during the 
afternoon a downpour of rain also served to delay the hurried 
preparations. It was, however, the advance herald of that which 
awaited the hustling band of “cow-punchers” and farmers. 


The last man had arrived. Little attention had been given to 
the swiftly gathering mid-June deluge, “Form ranks.” “Forward, 
March!” issued from the almost. midnight darkness. The men 
were ascending the dugway from the barn to the street when 
the storm burst in tempestuous fury. The half-wild horses re- 
coiled, reared at the disciplining thrust of spurs and backed down 
the grade. Again through the storm-lashed night the command 
to form ranks and march was successfully executed. Such was 
the beginning of the last, and only earnest, attempt to intercept 
Black Hawk and retrieve his plunder. 


With lessened violence the storm continued until the drenched 
troopers reached the foot of the grade into Round Valley, where 
a halt was made. To conserve time and horseflesh, Captain Owen 
dispatched a couple of men to inform the villagers that his com- 
mand had arrived, and would await at the lake, ten miles dis- 
tant, the arrival of the Round Valley contingent. Turning sharp- - 
ly to the right, the men followed the base of the range about 
eight miles, and turned east toward the trail over which the 
cattle and horses had been driven. 


The unusual downpour had filled to overflowing the lake, 
utilized by the settlers for a reservoir. The dirt dam had washed 
out, and the usually dry wash was running bank-full of soil and 
water. It was a question of a detour of several miles or swim- 
ming—the latter alternative was adopted, which requires no de- 
tailed description—additional soaking was of little consequence 
compared with the loss of time. It was only an hour or two be- 
fore daylight when the men reached the lake, unsaddled and se- 
cured the nearly exhausted horses, spread their blankets on the 
wet meadow, and soon were oblivious to chafed legs, aching 
bodies and marauding Indians. 


It was scarcely daylight when the Round Valley contingent 
arrived. A hurried breakfast on water-soaked bread and dried 


beef, and the even more strenuous effort to overtake Black Hawk 
was resumed. 


Dead cows and fighting steers were frequent, shot by the 
Indians because of their stubborness, and slashed with knives as 
a hint to those who might be in pursuit. Also, there were vivid 


evidences of the desperate struggle of the Indians to reach safe- 
ty before white men would arrive. 
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From the Round Valley-Sevier divide there are two routes 
by which the river may be reached. Black Hawk selected the 
less obstructed and open bench trail. Because of its affording 
shelter from observation, Captain Owen selected a deep V-shaped 
ravine, lined with cedar trees that extended well down toward 
the river, and continued as a wash. “Single file, and don’t crowd,” 
and Captain Owen spurred his mount into the difficult defile. 


If memory is not at fault, it was about seven a. m. when the 
captain halted his men and clambered up the side of the then 
shallow ravine. With unaided eyes the captain swept the open 
country to the east. Hastily adjusting his field glasses, he sur- 
veyed the almost unbelieveable scene. 


“Come, boys, we are needed,” shouted the captain. Over 
several miles the men had ridden at top speed. When on level 
ground, the jaded horses were given a brief rest, while the men 
viewed the ludicrous “Battle of Gravely Ford” from a distance of 
three miles. 


Excepting a brief respite while the cattle were bunched dur- 
ing the worst part of the storm, the Indians had been in their 
saddles or bare-back, during a known period of not less than 
thirty hours, and during the larger part of the time were riding 
like demons in their efforts to keep the leg-weary animals on 
their feet and from scattering while urged to greater speed by 
their whipping, yelling tormentors. A hurried glance at the “field 
of battle” disclosed the incredible fact that Indian persistence 
and endurance had scarcely diminished. A part of the livestock 
had disappeared behind the hills that guard the mouth of Salina 
Canyon, and the others were being forced to even greater speed 
in the final effort to reach safety within the sheltering walls of 
the gorge. 


A half-mile or so to the north of the left flank of the hustling 
redmen a company of white cavalrymen, fully fifty strong, under 
command of Colonel Byron Pace, as was subsequently learned, 
were “engaging” a solitary Indian. Mounted on James Ivy’s 
imported stallion, Black Hawk also subsequently learned, was 
entertaining his white antagonists while securing more time for 
his warriors. Scattering puffs of smoke proved the activity of 
the whitemen. 

Riding in an oblong circle, and firing) as he reached the point 
nearest the enemy, Black Hawk reloaded his rifle while on the 
home stretch and returning was ready for another shot. A well 
authenticated report is that one of the defenders of home and 
country received an Indian’s bullet in his heel. 
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Evidently, Colonel Pace wanted to kill the Indian and save 
the stallion. Discouraged at the result of his effort, the colonel 
ordered his men to fire in volley at the unoffending horse, and 
the gallant racer fell. 


From behind the dead animal Black Hawk-continued reload- 
ing and firing until a spent bullet struck the intrepid chief at 
the upper part of his abdomen, and, glancing downward, inflicted 
a serious but not immediately fatal wound. Pressing his hands 
to his abdomen, the chief made a hurried retreat, and amid a 
shower of bullets reached safety among his companions, who, 
after first aid, bore him to safety in the wilds of Emery County. 


During the brief interval of rest, Captain Owen was formu- 
lating a plan by which the cattle might be recovered. By effect- 
ing a junction with Pace’s command, they would be able to gain 
the mouth of the canyon in advance of the slow-moving cattle. 
This maneuver would compel the Indians to abandon the ani- 
mals, and to seek safety through an opening to the south. With 
that object in view the final race for victory began. It was a 
disorderly stampede against time and distance. Perhaps five 
minutes elapsed when Captain Owen abruptly pulled his mount 
to a standstill—‘What the hell” was his astonished comment. 
Colonel Pace’s command was in full and speedy retreat toward 
Manti—the hap-hazard riders from Millard County were mis- 
taken for a reinforcement of Indians, charging directly down up- 
on the near-sighted residents of Utah County! 


With slackened pace, Captain Owen led his men across the 
river and to the deserted battle field, where lay the only victim. 
Even in death the stallion was a noble animal. Caught in mid- 
air, one could see by the furrows ploughed by his front hoofs 


that momentum had carried him forward several yards to his 
final rest. 


_ It was a deeply chagrined and resentful company that went 
into camp in the desolate town of Salina. It was about 10 a. m, 
when Captain Owen dispatched two men in search of military 
headquarters. In substance his message contained the following: 
That his company was in camp at Salina; that he was unaware 
of the plans and whereabouts of his superiors; that unless other- 
wise instructed by two o’clock next morning, it would be as- 
sumed that troops were making an effort to intercept the In- 
dians; that his command of nearly fifty men would proceed up 
Salina Canyon and make an effort to effect a junction with the 
main body. of cavalry. Meanwhile, at four o’clock p- m., a recon- 
naissance in force would be undertaken to determine the prog- 
ress and position of the Indians. (It was fully 20 miles to where 
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the Indians would be safe from interception, and even without 
pausing for rest and feed, the exhausted ponies and cattle could 
not cover the uphill grade, among trees, undergrowth, rocks 
and creek crossings short of 20 to 24 hours. A night-march of 
poe aeons from headquarters could easily have intercepted 
them. 


At four p. m. the men were enroute to the canyon. At the 
entrance scouts were advanced and instructed to keep sharp 
lookout for lurking redmen. The company had penetrated the 
canyon a distance of perhaps a quarter mile when the scouts 
returned and reported horsemen coming down the trail. Retreat 
to the knolls and cedars at the mouth of the canyon was hur- 
tiedly effected, and preparations made for defense. 


Captain Owen’s message had been delivered, and hurried 
arrangements were made to intercept the reconnaissance party, 
rather than the Indians. The stranger horsemen delivered a 
message instructing Captain Owen to report at headquarters, 
at Grass Valley, a few miles southeast of Manti. Consideration 
for the weary mounts, induced Captain Owen to defer the nearly 
20-mile ride until next morning—evidently there was no rush. 


The Fillmore men reached headquarters early in the fore- 
noon. Colonel Byron Pace’s company were mounted, evidently 
awaiting orders for another scouting expedition. From their 
saddles the Fillmore “Indian chasers” had a close-up of the 
Utah County troopers. They were typical frontiersmen—theirs’ 
was not the responsibility for the long-range “engagement,” nor 
for the precipitate retreat. 


Instructions were to return to Fillmore and await further 
orders. 


A week or so after the return of the Fillmore cavalry, orders 
were received to again take the field; that they were to be ac- 
companied by a guard of infantry, baggage wagons and thirty 
days’ rations for an expedition of “chastisement” of Black Hawk 
and warriors, and to report at Salina. 


By way of Round Valley; thence to Sevier Bridge; thence 
up the river to Gunnison and north to Salina was nearly 100 
miles, and over a typical frontier road. On arrival at Salina, 
Captain Owen again dispatched messengers to headquarters ; 
that the Millard County troops were encamped at Salina and 
were awaiting instructions. Orders were to return to their homes 
—that peace had been negotiated—that the Black Hawk War 


was OVE€Tr. 
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The two expeditions, including the time the men were under 
arms awaiting orders, had consumed more than thirty days. 
About forty years after the expeditions, survivors among the 
Millard County men applied to the Pension Bureau for the usual 
recognition for service in Indian wars, as did other members of 
the Utah militia enrolled for service against Black Hawk. Imag- 
ine their profound surprise and deep disgust at receiving copies 
of the following document in-reply to their applications: 


“This company was mustered into service at Fillmore, Millard Coun- 
ty, June 10 (11), 1866, by Colonel Thomas Callister, and started in 
pursuit of the Indians that made the raid on Round Valley; they followed 
them into Sevier County, came up about three hours after the battle at 
Gravelly Ford; they were then attached to General Pace’s command, and 
followed up Salina Canyon. They were in active service ten days, 
and mustered out June 20, 1866. 

“T hereby certify that the above account is correct, 

(Signed) H. B. Clawson, Adjutant General Nauvoo Legion.” 


NOTE—General Clawson was not in the field, and is not 
held responsible for the work of a reckless subaltern, who merged 
the two expeditions into one, added the names of the infantrymen 
to those of the cavalrymen, called it “ten days,” and “let ’er go at 
that”; this, in addition to falsehood concerning attachment to 
Pace’s command. 


Following are the names of those on the muster roll to which 
General Clawson referred: 


(Read from head of first column down. Only those whose names are 
marked with an asterix (*) are now known to be living.) 


John Felshaw, 
Almon Robison, 


Captain James C. Owen, 
Lieutenant William King, 


Peter Huntsman, Albert Robison, 
Marcellus Webb, Joseph Payne 
Volney King, Franklin Carlin, 


Henry Crump, 

Josiah F. Gibbs,* 
Platte D. Lyman, 
Jesse Huntsman, 


James Knights, 
Henry Teeples, 
Culbert King, 

Nelson Bartholomew, 


George Croft, 

Amasa Lyman (Jr.),* 
Henry J. McCullough, 
Dorus B. Warner 
John N. McBride 
Henry E. Hatton,* 
Orson Holbrook, 
William Hatton, 
Joseph H. Holbrook, 


James Dougherty, 
Dennis Dougherty, 
Brigham F. Young,* 
Ephraim Tomkins, 
Edward Skinner, 
Joseph Prisbey, 
Mortimer Warner 
James Ivy, 

Frank Ivy, 
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Edward M. Webb, Henry McArthur, 
John King, Richard Ivy, 
SIRissuAMatbeticg Bean) 1) Ore) Ferguson, 
William A. Ray, Shindy Ivy. 


Names of Infantrymen 


Captain Joseph Pugmire, John Pilling, 
Wesley S. Trescott, William Press, 
Christian P. Beauregard, William Holt, 
John Dutson, Robert Barrow, 
William Bishop, Horace Russell, 
Edward Partridge, Lewis Brunson, 
Christian Hansen, Allen Russell, 
Wesley Dame Abraham Carlin, 
Robert Henry, John Avery, 
James Lambert, Minor Prisbey, 


It was during the latter part of April, 1870, that a stranger 
Indian introduced himself to Bishop Thomas Callister at Fill- 
more, and became his honored if not welcome guest. Slowly 
dying of tuberculosis, induced by a gunshot wound, received on 
June 12, 1866, Black Hawk had returned with the dual purpose 
of making peace with the Great Spirit and of effecting reconcilia- 
tion with his Mormon foes. 

The presence of the Pah-ute chief caused a mild furore, and 
many there were who desired merely a glimpse of the Round 
Valley raider, but in his splendid humanity and forethought, 
Bishop Callister requested that his guest be not disturbed; that 
tomorrow—Sunday—Black Hawk would meet and talk to his 
white “friends.” 

The especial incentive for the redman’s visit was that in the 
later 50s, Bishop Josiah Call of Fillmore, and Samuel Brown, 
son-in-law of “Uncle” Reuben McBride, while returning from 
Salt Lake City with several hundred dollars, received for beef 
steers, were murdered and robbed by Indians a couple of miles 
south of present Juab station on the S. L. & L. A. Ry. 

At two o'clock the next afternoon the meeting house was jam- 
med with an eagerly expectant audience, not the least expectant 
of whom were the men who, nearly four years previously, had 
been “hot” on the crimson trail of Bishop Callister’s guest. 

With head erect and dignified steps, as unperturbed as a white 
general, Black Hawk, preceded by the bishop, marched to the 
platform, and was seated at the right hand of Bishop Callister, 
and next to “Uncle” Reuben McBride. With arms folded the 
outlawed chief calmly surveyed his auditors. After preliminary 
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exercises, Bishop Callister briefly introduced his guest, and 
stated the object of his presence. 

Personified dignity in every movement and gesture, Black 
Hawk deliberately arose. Ignoring the pulpit, he stood at the 
east side, directly in front of “Uncle Reuben,” whose son, Reuben 
A., acted as interpreter. Speaking exclusively in Pah-Ute, the 
slowly dying chieftain rapidly rehearsed the story of his early 
grievances. How the white invaders had taken possession of the 
hunting and fishing grounds of his ancestors; of the insolence 
of some of the white men; of the whipping and occasional killing 
of his warriors. Evidently, the speaker had little regret for his 
raids in Sanpete and Sevier, merely referring to them in defence 
of his retaliations. He denied complicity in the murder of Call 
and Brown; expressed sorrow over the killing of the young 
sheepherder and aged farmer during the Round Valley raid— 
that it was against his orders except when necessary; that none 
of his warriors had any grievance against the settlers; that had 
he been so inclined, every man, woman and child could have been 
massacred ; that the raid was forced by starvation of his people. 
Black Hawk concluded his speech with a not deeply repentant 
plea for forgiveness. 

Bishop Callister moved a vote of forgiveness of their late 
enemy, who was preparing to meet the Great Spirit, and re- 
quested that the audience express their views. The suspense was 
broken by “Uncle” Reuben McBride, who briefly spoke against 
the motion; then suddenly turning on the redman: “You black 
murderer, you killed Bishop Call, one of the best friends the 
Indians ever had, and you murdered Sam Brown for his money ; 
you black devil. I will NOT forgive you.” In the language of 
the street, Black Hawk “never batted an eye.” 


One grim “NO,” and the one-time dreaded chieftain was 
absolved from mortal responsibility for his heritage of the an- 
cient law of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 


_ Note.—Frank E. King, a native of Massachusetts, and a Utah 
pioneer of 1857, a man of exceptional courage, honor and ver- 
acity, who recently died at Marysvale, of which he was also a 
pioneer, told the author of this narrative, that he and his wife 
during the Indian trouble in Sanpete County, occupied a farm 
a mile or two west of Manti; that during hostilities, and at 
various times, scores of Indians, including Black Hawk, were 
his guests; that strictly observing President Brigham Young’s 
admonition that it “is cheaper to feed than to fight the Indians,” 
they were invariably fed, and treated with like courtesy accorded 
to whitemen; that not once during their visits did the redmen 
refer to their difficulties with the whitemen. 
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THE WALL AROUND FARMINGTON 


Dictated to Junior Hess, Davis County High School 
By John W. Steed 


In the early fifties after many families had settled in Farm- 
ington, the people met together and decided to build a wall 
around the town to serve as a protection against the Indians. Of 
course, at this early date the Indians were not at all friendly, 
so the pioneers sought every means of protection for themselves 
and their families, 

The leaders first secured the help of every able bodied man in 
Farmington. Then they set to work, using two sets of forms. The 
dirt was mixed with water in much the same manner that we 
mix cement today. Then it was shoveled into the first set of 
forms. After the forms were nearly full of the mixture, the 
men were obliged to get into the form and tramp the substance 
into place with their feet. The first application was allowed to 
set until it became hard; then the forms were moved and re. 
built on top of the first height and the same procedure was 
followed again. 

The wall, when completed, was from five to six feet thick at 
the bottom and tapered up to about three feet on top. Its height 
was approximately twelve feet. In some places it reached the 
height of fourteen feet. It took several months to complete the 
wall because the pioneers had many other things to do along 
with the building of the wall. 

The wall had seven entrances or gates. There were two gates 
on the south, one where the Bamberger railroad enters Farm- 
ington, and the other just east where the state highway runs. 
The east entrance stood in the center of the east boundary of 
the town. There were two west entrances, the first where the 
road leads to Lagoon Park and the second just a little farther 
to the south. The other two entrances or gates were along the 
north wall. 

Each gate was twelve feet in width at the top and somewhat 
more narrow at the bottom. These so called gates or entrances 
had no swinging gates such as one would imagine, but they were 
guarded every night, especially when there were warlike Indians 
about. The wall covered about 150 acres of land and some parts 
of it are still remaining. It was a splendid example of work- 
manship, when we stop to think that the Pioneers built it of 
dirt and were otherwise handicapped by not having the proper 
tools and materials. Although the pioneers of Farmington had 
no war with the Indians, the wall served as a barrier and it is 
said that many warlike groups passed them by because of the 


wall. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ROBERT S. BLISS, WITH THE 
MORMON BATTALION (Concluded) 


Frid 2d July Spent in making preparations to go home; Last 
Evening saw a sail to the windard this morning She entered 
port She proves to be a small Schooner 


Sat 3d July 1847 Last night Rode to the Drove 12 miles & this 
morning came in to Sandiego before breakfast got my horse 
Shod for our Journey 


Sun 4th 1847 To day was a Scene of Joy in celebrating our 
Indipendence; the firing of Cannon & Small arms with Suit- 
able Toasts the day was spent. the Inhabitants partisepated 
with us most cordially & on the whole it ended with no ac- 
cident but with the best of feeling both with Soldiers & people 
We now have received orders to march forthwith to the City 


of Angels on the Purbelo to be there on the 16th to receive our 
discharge 


1 <A few days more & we shall go 
To see our Wives & Children too 
And friends so dear we’ve left below 
To save the Church from Overthrow 


2 Our absence from them has been long 
But Oh the time will soon be gone 
When we shall meet once more on Earth 
And praise the God that gave us Birth 


Mon Sth & Tues 6th Spent in making preparations to March 

Wed 7th & Thur 8th July also Spent in preparations for a march 
to Pueblo San Delos Angelos or the City of Angels to be 
discharged 

Fri 9th July 1847 Again took up the line of March traveled about 
12 miles & encamped where our boys herded our mules &c 

Sat 10th Started Early; on our way near the Sea’ Serjt Rainey 
& myself Saw Something verry white our curiosity was such 
we let our Animals Graze & went to see what it was; when 
we came to it there was laying before us I suppose 100 Acres 
of Salt about 1% an Inch deep over the Surface many places 
1% Inches we could Gathered barrels of it I took about a 


pint for my use as beautiful as I ever saw traveled about 30 
m & to San Luis Rey i: 


Tue JourNAL oF Rosert S., Biss ete 


Sun 11th this morning while waiting for the Command to come 
up Visited the Church and Vineyards Marched about 11 miles 
& camped at San Bernardo De Los Floris near the Sea coast 
visited the Church & Indian Village 


Mon 12th marched 16 miles side of the Ocean & of it when 
every few waves would wet our horses feet I Selected a few 
Shells for a memorial of the Great Pacific Camped at St Johns 
Mission the Church here is built of hewn-stone but now in 
ruins as is all the Missions IJ have seen 


Tues 13th 1847 Marched 20 miles & encamped near Santa An- 
nas Ranch this day traveled over a plain near where we en- 
camped & Saw within 4 miles square 15 or 20,000 Cattle & 
horses Grazing at one view; one Man living within one or two 
miles of here owns 12,000 head of Cattle; the hills & moun- 
tains is speckled with Cattle horses sheep & Goats 


Wed 14th July traveled over one continuous plain about 20 
miles encamped at Riota Ranch near an excelent Spring of 
water this evening a Spanish Gent & Lady came to camp 
had the privilege of smoking the the cigar of friendship with 
them 


Dhumbjth is the last day of our service in the U. S. Service; 
took up the line of march Early this morning & traveled about 
9 miles & crossed the San Gabriel River where Gen Kearney 
had his Battle continued our march 9 miles farther & arrived 
at the City of Angels about 4 Oclock this is the most Beau- 
tiful place I ever saw as to some things the Orchards & Vine- 
yards are as fine as heart can wish here I drinked of the Juice 
of the Vine to my Satisfaction & eat most delicious Pears &c 

Frid 16th Were Mustered & discharged for which I felt to thank 
my Heavenly Father that I’ had been preserved to accomplish 
the work I was sent to do thus far; from the 16 to the 21t 
we were detained to receive our pay & prepare for our Jour- 
ney to our beloved families 

Wed 21th 1847 Just 12 months ago to day we left C. Bluffs 
for this country & to day the camp commenced to move on 
for our destined home was appointed one of the Pioneers to 
go ahead of the main body conciquently we marched about 8 
or 10 miles to day & encamped on the Purbelo River near a 
Rancheros or farm; Some beautiful & Picturesque mountains 
on either side of us 

Thur 22d July Started Earley passed up the valley about 14 
miles to San Fernando & encamped at the foot of the moun- 
tains Gen Peco visited the camp this afternoon he com- 
manded the Spaniards at the Battle of San Pasquall south 
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of this he is an Intiligent man above the common Spaniards. 
San Fernando is his Establishment we learn by some of our 
boys who came to camp to night that the main camp will 
move tomorrow here we bought our canteens full of wine 
as we expect to get no more till we arive at Bear Valley 


Frid 23d July 1847 Commenced our March early up the Mts 
we passed on the ridge of one mountain where there was only 
a mule path & on either side of us was an awful gulff my 
head grew dizy & I dare not look into the Chasms below; we 
passed in safety down the other side of the Mts to a Spring 
& encamped 8 or 10 miles from our last encampment 


Sat 24th Continued our march 10 miles to San Francisco the 
last Ranch we expect to find on our Journey here we en- 
camped to buy Beef Cattle & some more Provisions for our 
use we are in a delightful Valley surrounded by the Ever- 
lasting hills of California; we are now about 180 miles North 
of San Dieago still the sun at noon is almost verticle or over 
head but we have the trade winds from the Ocean which 
makes the atmosphere delightful 


Sun 25 Mon 26 & Tues 27th lay in Camp to Regulate for our 
Journey bought 42 Beef cattle & 


Wed 28th Started for home we assended one of the most diffi- 
cult mountains I ever passed we lost above half of our Cat- 
tle in crossing the mt & heated some others so they probably 
die & be of no use to us; we came to the top of the mountain 
& encamped in a small valley where we got water in the 
holes of the Rocks for our animals (12 m) 

Thur 29th July 1847 Started earley & passed up the mountain 
through the most dificult Pass I ever beheld in all my travels 
about 15 miles & encamped by a spring where there was 
plenty of Grass for our animals 

Frid 30th this morning killed all of our Beef Cattle & Jerked it 
peels the day & packed it the next morning ready for a 
start 

Sat 3lt Started earley continued up the mountain & reached 
the divide about 2 O,Clock P M then decended 4 or 5 miles 
& encamped by a beautiful Stream of Water after Staking out 
my horses I assended the mt to some Spruce trees near the 
top & took a view of the Mountain Cenery it was Grand in the 
extreme; saw many signs of Bear Antilope & Deer; this is a 
General watering place for those animals; found the head of 
a Bear which I brought to camp ; our Indian pilot said it was 
the bear that killed a man in this place while writing one 
of our boys said there was a Grave within a few rods of our 
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camp I left writing & visited the Grave I read on a tree at 


the head of the Grave Peter Lebeck killed by a bear Oct 17th 
1837 with a Cross over the writing and the letters I—S 

Sun Augst 1t 1847 This day I am 42 Years old 12 month ago to 
day we marched into Fort Leavenworth on our way to this 
country Many are the hardships & privations I have seen the 
past Year God grant I may not see so many the year to come 
took up the line of march down the mt about 4 or five miles & 
come to a large valley Saw a lake about 10 miles in the cen- 
ter of the valley traveled to it and encamped verry little Grass 
for our animals & poor water; dug about 4 ft for water & 
found it but it was as salt as brine so we were content with 
the other came about 15 m to day; Saw many Antelope Bear 
Elk & to day 


Mon 2d lay by till about two O Clock P.M. waiting for Pilots 
before us is a Slough miles in width & in places 8 or 10 ft 
in depth & in the center a River so we will have to go around 
it traveled about 1% miles & encamped waiting for the main 
camp to come up bought of the Indians Green Corn Millons 
&c came 5 miles & encamped with the main body ; 


Tues 3d Came about 8 or 10 miles to day on a large River called 
the Twolarry River which abounds with fish I saw some 2 
ft in lenght caught a few &c to night had a talk with the 
Indians of the Tule tribe the Chief told us we were the best 
men that had traveled among them while Tears almost come 
in his eyes they are settled on the border of this valley whis 
is 40 or 50 miles in breadth Saw many Elk to day 


Wed 4th Aug passed up the River 6 or 8 miles to the place of 
Crossing here we swam our animals & passed our baggage 
over on the heads of our men & on a rude Raft; Camped on 
the west Bank of the River; a herd of Antelope Ran through 
our lines to day 

Thur 5th Augst traveled over Mts about 30 miles & encamped 
by a pool of Brackish water 

Frid 6th Started early & came about 10 miles & encamped Stiil 
in the mountains by plenty of Water for ourselves & animals; 
this afternoon Assended a mountain to look out our Road 
on our Right Stretches out the California Mts on our left lies 
the Tule Lakes the largest is nearly as large as Lake Erie in 
the U-States; plenty of Deer Bear Antelope &c here; we are 
now coming into the Country of Wild Indians; the Spaniards 
call them munche marlow (viz) verry bad Indians 

Sat 7th traveled about 15 miles among Mts to day & encamped 
in a fine valley this country is full of Indian Trails & Indians 


habitations 
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Sun Augst 8th 1847, Traveled 8 or 10 miles to a fine River 
where we encamped to obtain a Guide to pass the Chain of 
Mts on our Right & to Rest & make Repairs for some Rugged 
Mts; we have meetings occasionally & the Spirit of God is 
with us & we do & will Rejoice & praise our God for his 
Goodness & Mercy to us in all of our Journey thus far 


Mon 9th Augst Came 25 miles to day among mountains & val- 
leys; Saw a human Skull lying by the Road Side as we came 
along to day; camped by a beautiful River & a large valley 
Interspersed with timber; in this valley we passed many 
Mounds like those on the Mississippi River 


Tues 10th Augst Swam our horses &c over the River & came 
Down the River 6 or 8 miles & camped to wait for the whole 
camp to come up passed an Indian Buryal Ground to day 
here are many Indians who are trading with us dayly 


Wed 11th Passed over a plain 25 or 30 m & encamped on a 
stream of Water we Suffered much for water & in conci- 
quence of the Extreme heat; the hot air would nearly burn 
our faces as we came over the Plain & many were sick even 
to vomit; our Animals also suffered much 


Thur 12th Last night about 20 Indians warriors came into Camp 
they were so agitated they could hardly speak but we assured 
Them we were their friends; they then distributed Grass-nuts 
& sweet water to us to drink & concluded with a friendly 
dance & then retired to their lodgings this morning were 
saluted with the well known sound of the domestic fowl 
crowing as naturally it seemed as if we were in a Settlement 
of Civilized men. a part of our men started out this morning 
with an Indian as Guide to look fora pass across the mountains 
East of us; lay in camp to day; were visited by the Indians & 
treated to another Dance to day; two of our men returned to 
Camp to night & reported our Rout was favorable as far as 
they went; but the mountains ahead looked munche marlow 
(viz) Verry Bad & Rocky the River up the mountain holds 
its with & Deph; this is a Great River & one of the finest 
streams for mills in the world; the water is pure & clear & 
full of Fish they are the principle food for the Indians: to 
day some of our boys went to the Indian Town with Guns & 
they were so frightened that they fled with all of their Effects 
they could carry with them; we sent word to pacify them ; 
the name of this River we suppose is King River & we expect 
this is the tribe that Walker had a fight with & killed some 
30 of them at all events they are much afraid of fire arms 
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Frid 13th Augst Commenced our March through the Canion or 
pass up the mountains nearly an East course for about 10 
miles & encamped on a branch of the Main River; thus far 
we have found the Mts less Steep & Rocky than we expected 
& we hope we shall have no difficulty in the Assent or Decent 
of this Range of Mountains; Saw many Deer & Antelope to 
day; We have been troubled by wasps & Scorpions of late 
last night I was stung by a scorpion & I was not alone for 
at least a half doz of our men was Stung also; they creep into 
our Blankets nights which makes them verry unpleasant Bed- 
fellows there is a number of kinds of Snakes in this country 
But they are Generally harmless; I have seen on the Rout a 
kind of Rattle Snake 5 or 6 foot in length a dark mud colour 
as well as the large yellow Rattle Snake; Hares Rabbits & a 
kind of Ground Squirrel & plenty here; the Rackoon Badger 
&c are in abundance; different kinds of wolves are so plenty 
that I have seen but few days in California without Seeing 
more or less of them; they used to Steal our meat while in 
quarters at San Diego & their howls are as common to us 
as the Barking of dogs used to be 
our boys have just returned from the mountains & report 
unfavorable; they have been 15 miles ahead where the at- 
mosphere was cool & they could see snow on Mts ahead & so 
verry Rocky that our animals could not possibly pass the Jn- 
dians also threatened them ; much therefore our only alternity 
is to go back & take the Rout for Suters fort north of this 150 
or 200 miles before we can possibly cross the Mts & we expect 
we shall suffer much before we can get to the north pass; 
there is one satisfaction we have we shall have a good chance 
to explore the Great Tule Vally its Rivers & Lakes &c 


Sat 14th Augst 1847, commenced our march down the River for 
about 4 miles & forded the River on some Rapids & then con- 
tinued down the River untill we came nearly oposite where 
we encamped night before last; we were met by the Indians; 
who after we had encamped treated us with a Religious Dance 
they acted out many a farce Such as killing the Oso or Big 
Bear & fighting with the neighboring tribes of Indians one 
of the dancers fained to be Shot he Groaned and made many 
Jestures & finally fell the Chief actor took a pipe Smoked 
in his Ears face & hands felt of his pult & he soon came to 
life & shortly Danced as well as ever; they presented Grass 
nuts & had presents Given them in return they are at war 
with the tribe that chased our boys Yesterday 


Sun 15th Augst 1847 took up the line of march a northwest 
course & traveled about ten miles where we found water by 
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diging let our Animals feed for about 2 hours & then Con- 
tinued our Journey for 10 miles farther & came to a noble 
River larger than any we have crossed yet here we encamped ; 
saw many antelope today 

Mon 16th Spent about 2 hours looking for a suitable place to 
cross the River crossed on some Rapids & continued our Jour- 
ney for about 15 miles the same course we did Yesterday & 
encamped on a dry River bed where we obtained plenty of 
Water by diging in the Sand; Saw plenty of Antelope & the 
most signs of Elk to day I ever saw; this valley is fine the 
only lack is timber & Rains seasonable for crops; we have 
seen no Rain for 3 months past & not as much as a Good 
Shower for 5 or 6 month & I have not heard it thunder or 
seen lightning since we left the Buffalo Country on the Ar- 
kansas River 


Tues 17th continued our march about 20 or 25 miles & encamped 
found plenty of water standing in pool our boys had fine 
Sport to day after an Elk; he finally distanced them and es- 
caped the smartest horse; he was a fine fellow his horns were 
probably 4 or 5 feet in length; and he Gently turned his horns 
over on his back Galloped away from his pursuers with ail 
ease; came Northwest to day; had a fine chance to view the 
Country to day on account of being with Cap Everet to as- 
sist him in viewing the Rout & directing the company for- 
ward 

Wed 18th Augst 1847 Started at the usual hour a little after 
sun rise & traveled over the most Gravely Road we have yet 
seen on this Rout came about 25 miles to a beautiful River 
& encamped; here 2 Indians came into camp who could talk 
Spanish they informed us we were with 2 or 3 days Ride to 
Suters fort & close by Capt Freemonts trail; so we will have 
a Road soon to travel in; last night after we camped some of 
the boys killed an antelope which was fine Eating here we 
bought Water & Muskmellons and Corn Ripe of this Years 
growth this Evening another Antelope was brought into 
Camp 

Thur 19th Came about 20 miles & camped on another River 
about the same size that we left this morning; here we found 
Indians with a Recomend from American Travelers ; all of the 
Rivers we have past are fine as I ever saw in any country ; 
we have passed more timber to day than usual; our boys take 
much Satisfaction in Swiming in the pure waters that are 
Gently flowing towards the Great western Ocean 


Frid 20th Came down the River & on 10 miles & then struck 
across to another River & camped for the night making about 
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20 miles to day here we found many Indians who told us 
there was Americans Living on this River 3 Leagues below 
Some of our men will go down in the morning to See them & 
try to Get some Inteligence of our families of the Church 
here we bought Melons Corn & excelent Salmon of the Indi- 
ans; this River is like all the rest I have noted beautiful in- 
Seis the Land Timber & Soil look better as we progress 
ort 


Sat 21t Struck across North about 10 miles to a Pond Laying in 
the bed of a Stream that is now dry or does not run; this 
Pond is full of Fish; we had some for supper 


Sun 22d 1847 Last night called a meeting to do some business 
& received some Good instruction from Prest L. H. Hancock 
& others marched about 12 miles & came to an Indian Settle- 
ment; they brought us a blanket full of Mellons & Green Corn 
for which we gave them some Trinkets & continued our march 
to a River & encamped; making some 25 miles to day This is 
a fine stream but not as large as some others we have passed; 
we have passed more timber to day than usual & more of a 
mountain Scenery our Camp is near a couple of Norway Pine 
Trees verry beautiful & we can see much pine above us on 
the Mts 

Mond 23d Rode with Capt Averet to day to assist him in his 
hard Labour to find out Suitable passes in the Mountains 
we are now passing among; we assended a Mt to day & Saw 
one of the most beautiful views of the Scenery I Ever beheld 
the California Mts were on our Right & the course of the 
Sacremento River far to the north & west of us & the many 
Rivers we have crossed united in one; all Making their 
course to the great Pacifick with the extensive Timber Skirt- 
ing the Rivers Extended plains &c was one of the Grandest 
views I ever saw in any country; after a few hours travel we 
came to an Indian Settlement as soon as the Children saw 
us they fled to their Mothers for protection one little fillow 
squat down by the back of his mother as close as he could 
get for fear we should harm him; Came about 15 miles to & 
encamped 

Tues 24th Came about 4 miles & Struck a waggon Road which 
gave us great Joy after traveling so long without a Pilot 
among a thouthand Indian trails; our Pioneers Gave a Shout 
& it was Echoed along the whole line traveled on the Road 
some 11 miles to a River; making about 15 miles here we 
found an American living in a new house who informed us we 
were 20 miles from Sutters Fort & have come the best & 
most direct Rout we could therefore we acknowledge the hand 
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of our God in all of our travels for his Spirit & Peace has 
been with us all the while our Boys have Just arived in 
company with a brother Living in this country they have seen 
two men who went out with Bro Brannan to relieve the 
church they tell us that they have arived at bear valley & 
some 500 waggons are on their trail & will arrive soon at the 
same place; this News caused Universal Joy among us; to 
think we should in a few weeks see our Families & Friends 
we have been so long absent from was truly good News; 

Wed 25th our Pioneers went ahead about 20 Miles & Camped 
near Fort Sutters here we met some of our boys that took the 
Rout to Montera &c Our Camp is some 4 miles from the Fort 
on the American Fork about 200 miles from the Ocean but 
notwithstanding the tide water sets back above our Camp; 
this is a fine country and the people are making money fast 
but they complain of sickness here like all new countrys I 
have been in; in time this will be one of the Greatest places 
for Comersial advantages in the world where this River puts 
into the sea is one of the finest harbours in the world I am 
informed some 500 Whale Ships winter in Francisco Bay An- 
nually 

Thus 26th Augst Lay in Camp to wait for the main camp to come 
up & to make some repairs &c Last night the Brothring called 
a meeting at the main camp & as some were not prepared to 
go over the Mts it was agreed that they Stop here if they 
wished untill spring with the Blessing of the Presidency & 
Camp; Wages are from 30 to $60 per month; it was also 
thought best as some traveled faster than others & as we were 
out of danger & now to enter on a regular Road that we 
would travel in small companys Especially through the pass 
of the California mountains. 

Frid 27th Continued our Journey 18 miles over a Plain towards 
the Mts N.E. & encamped on a dry water course where we 
obtained water by diging in the Sand 

Sat 28th Augst 1847 Continued our march 22 miles over a plain 
to a settlement & encamped on a Stream called Bear Creek 
near a Mr. Johnsons here are abundance of Fish as in all 
of the Streams this Side of the Mts 

Sun 29th Started East, directly for the Mts traveled about 18 
miles & camped at a Spring among the Mts 

Mon 30th Last Saturday night we had a Shower with some 
lightning at a distance & yesterday I heard Thunder among 
the Mts East of us for the first time in California to day 
traveled 16 or 18 miles & encamped in the Mts passed much 
good Timber to day such as Yellow & White Pine White 
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Cedar &c and our Camp is under some lofty Norway Pine 
trees ’ 


Tues 3lst Augst Continued our march over difficult Mts some 
15 miles & encamped by a cold Spring as cold as if it run of 
from Ice Passed a Grave to day & read on the head board Ann 
West Died October 16th 1846 Aged 60 Years Saw where Emi- 
grants had chained trees to the hind end of their Waggons to 

keep them from running on to their Oxen; the Pines Cedars & 
fir trees are as large as I ever saw in any country I saw some 
Pines 6 & 8 ft through at the butt 

Wed Sep 1t 1847 marched 11 miles to Bear Valley here is a 
General Camping place & some emigrants were hemed in by 
Snow Last winter 10 ft Deep they left 2 waggons here Some 
trees the stumps are 10 or 12 feet high where they cut their 
wood for fuel this Valley is hemed in by Mts Bear Creek runs 
through it & it is probably 1 mile in length & % mile in 
Breadth, we are now 60 miles from the settlement on the 
Sacremento River 

Sept 2d Thur Lay by to rest our animals & prepare for assend- 
ing the main Chain of mountains which are before us; I have 
Just returned to camp from the Mountains we will assend in 
the morning I Saw where the Emigrants let down their wag- 
gons with ropes from pine trees it is a bad mountain to pass 
but not half so bad as we came over in Sonora Called the 
Back Bone in my travels to day I found plenty of Huckle 
Berrys different from any I ever saw before large & delicious 
last night our horses Snuffed Some at wild animals I also 
Saw a Curious Spring a Short distance from the upper end 
of the valley 

Frid 3d Sept 1847 Assended one of the highest mountains we 
have yet passed & traveled over Rocks & difficult places 
for about 15 miles & encamped near a board nailed to a tree 
which read James A Smith Died Oct 7th 1846 aged 26 years 
we passed one waggon which had been left by emigrants & a 
number of Lakes or Ponds in the Mts; our Camp is on the head 
waters of a River that runs a westerly course 


Sat Sep 4th Continued our Journey up the Mts passed a number 
of Lakes & Camped at a Spring which is made by the Snow 
melting on the mountain above it; this water is as cold as 
Ice water for it is ice water the Snow lies on the Mts 
North & South of us; some of our boys brought Snow to 
Camp Last night there was some frost at our camp; we 
are now about 9338 ft above the west Sea or will pass the 
highest peak of these mountains tomorrow ; went out a Hunt- 
ing this afternoon Killed nothing but saw plenty of Bear & 
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Deer tracks thought I had done pretty well not to meet the 
Bear that made such Big tracks Came 12 miles 


Sun Sept 5th 1847 Continued on march up the Mts for about 2 
miles & came to the height of the Mts or the Region of per- 
petual Snow; here I Stood on Snow some 4 ft Deep & viewed 
the Mts crowned with Snow all around me I thought no won- 
der we have frosty nights & cannot Sleep on account of cold in 
our blankets we soon decended one of the steepest Mts I 
ever saw ; how emigrants ever got their waggons up the Mt I 
know not Some 4 miles down the Mt we passed some cabins 
where some of the last Emigrants Died or killed each other ; 
I am told out of 90 only about 30 lived to go through to the 
Sacramento River to see the Bodys of our fillow beings Laying 
without Burial & their Bones Bleaching in the Sun Beams 
is truly Shocking to my feelings; we came 18 or 20 miles & 
encamped on a fine Stream of water & plenty of Grass 

Mon 6th Sept Started early & traveled 3 or 4 miles & met Elder 
Brannan who was returning from Salt Lake he informed us 
that Capt Brown had got instructions for us from the 12th & 
letters &s we therefore returned to our camp to wait for him 
to arive &.also to wait for the whole camp to come up 

Tues 7th Sept to day Capt Brown & company came into camp I 
received a letter from my Wife dated in Augst 1846 I was 
Glad to hear from my family but my Joy was filled with Sor- 
row when I was informed verbally of the Death of my old 
Mess Mate Bro E. N. Freeman whom I left on the Rio Del 
Nort he was buried on the Banks of that River he was one of 
the best men I ever knew & Faithful in all that he did; I 
had anticipated great Joy to meet him again but his work 
is finished on Earth & he is gone to do a Greater work 
than he could do here May God Bless his Dear Companion & 
Relatives with his Spirit to bear up under the Severe trial 
it must be to them; I have Just heard of the Death of 
Henry Hoyt one of our Brothring who was behind us he Died 
a few minutes after riding up one of the worst Mts on this 
Journey; he was buryed as decently as the circumstances 
would admit of; my heart is Grieved for the affliction of 
this people how much we have to endure God only knows but 
we will Yet triumph over all & if faithful receive a full re- 
ward for all of our Sufferings & privations 

Wed 8th_ parted with many good Brothring here hoping to meet 
next Summer at Salt Lake & continued our Journey some 18 
miles & encamped in a small valley surrounded by Mts cov- 
ered with pine 


Thur 9th Sept 1847 Came over a Mt to the Trucky River con- 
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tinued down the Same about 25 miles & encamped where the 
river puts through a Mt 

Frid 10th continued our march down this River 30 miles & 
encamped to day met the Emigration for California some 35 
waggons &c the road up this River crosses it 28 times we 
wet our Provisions to day some in fording so much 

Sat 11th Sept 1847 This morning the most of our company left 
in order to reach the Bluffs this fall we lay by till 4 O Clock 
to rest our animals for we have 40 miles to go without Grass 
or water; at 4 O,C we started & left the Trucky River across 
the Desert about dark met Emigrants for California & reached 
the hot Springs about mid night we onpacked our animals to 
rest them as there was no Grass having come 20 miles in the 
morning boiled our Coffee in the Spring & continued our 
Journey 25 miles farther being 

Sun the 12th Sept & encamped at a Slough on the Desert; the 
hot Springs we passed are a Great Curiosity they Boil in 
one place so as to throw the water some 3 or 4 ft high & 
steam & smoke over a large place; there are holes where hot 
air bursts out over probably an acre of Ground with a con- 
tinual noise making it dangerous to travel among them 

Mon the 13th Sept traveled up the Sink of Marys River 20 
miles & camped 

Tues 14th traveled 30 miles to day & struck the Marys River 
where it is a Running Stream here we encamped poor Grass 
for our Animals in conciquence of the Emigration this fall 

Wed 15th Sep 1847 again took up our Journey Came 15 miles & 
found a letter left for us by our boys they are one day 
ahead of us here we encamped tolerable Grass for our Ani- 
mals 

Thur 16th Sept 1847. To day came 30 m & passed a company of 
Emigrants bound for Origon we passed the Origon Road 
about noon & Camped on the River 

Frid 17th Sept came 25 miles to day & encamped on the River 
Good Grass &c our Animals are verry much worn out 

Sat 18th Sept in conciquence of Bro Gardner being Sick Bro 
Mc,Cord & myself were left with him either to come on alone 
or wait untill the Last Company comes up which will be some 
4 or 5 days yet Bro Gardner is verry sick to day with the 
Chills & Fever 

Sun 19th Sep Moved our Camp up the River a Short distance 
on account of Grass Bro Gardner is sick with chills again 
to day if he gets no better I know not how he will travil 
we look for the other company to come up tomorrow; I shot 
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a Duck Yesterday which made us a fine supper; it is thought 
unsafe to travel alone on account of the Indians; the last 
company of emigrants we met had 7 cattle Shot by the In- 
dians on this River above this place; we See no Signs of 
Indians at this place & lay down last night in peace after 
prayer feeling that no evil would befall us 


Mon 20th Sept 1847, Lay in camp Still hoping Bro Gardner 
would be better so as to travel as soon as the last camp 
Should come up; he has the Chills every day & this is the 
3d day we have lay by & our Brothring do not come up Yet; 
if we felt safe in traveling alone we should go on a few miles 
every day before Bro Gardner is sick but it probably will be 
‘wisdom for us to wait for our Brothring to come up before 
we go on; we are lonesome but employ our time as well as 
we can; we are a long distance from Salt Lake Yet & have 
been on the Road about two months since our discharge with- 
out tents or anything to Shield us from the Storms but our 
Blankets; but traveling has become a kind of Second Nature 
to us so we do not complain 


Tues 21t Sep To day about 11 O,Clock our Brothring Came up & 
we were glad after Staying near 4 days alone they Camped 
with us the remainder of the day; there is now over 20 of us 
& some 3 or 4 sick therefore we will have to travel slow 


Wed 22d Sept Started Early once more on our Journey came 
about 20 miles & camped on account of the Sick; our Camp is 
near some hot Springs 


Thur 23d Sept traveled about 18 miles to day & encamped there 
is some 4 or 5 sick which makes it hard for them to travel 
& Slow & tedious for us; our anxiety being great to See our 
Families and friends 

Frid 24th Sep 1847 Came about 15 miles & encamped at the 
crossing of the River Bro Gardner & others have chills 
every day when we Shall arive in Salt Lake I do not know 
we cannot leave the Sick & must be Patient 

Sat 25th came about 15 miles & encamped on our way to day 
found the fragments of a letter left by Prest Hancock & 
others for us; could find out but little by it as the date &c 
was gone suppose the Indians found it & tore it in Pieces 
they follow our camps for Plunder &c they are a wreched set 
of Lamanites wild as the deer on the Mts Since we arrived in 
camp some Brothring came in who told us some 8 or 10 
horses are gone from our company; they followed on their 
tracks & found 8 horses stolen 


Sun 26th Sept Came about 18 miles & camped last night the 
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Indians stole 1 more horse from us making 9 in 2 nights ; 
After we camped to day I went to the River to wash & saw 
a Trout; I imediately returned to camp & took my hook & 
line & caught 4 fine fish the 4 would weigh about 5 Ibs 
they are a little different from the Trout in the States having 
fine Scales but in other respects like them 


Mon 27th Sept traveled still up the River about 15 miles and 
encamped; Caught a fine Trout for supper they are as fine 
fish as I have seen in all my travels; our anxiety is great to 
see our Families but we have to move Slow on account of the 
Sick among us 

Sept 28th (Tues) 1847 this morning left the Marys River & 
passed some mountains 17 miles over & struck the River 
again traveled up the River about 3 miles & encamped making 
20 miles to day here a lone Indian came to us & extended 
the hand of friendship to us we had but little feelings of 
friendship for him after having 11 horses & mules Stolen by 
the Rascals he left us after catching 2 Trout for his supper 

Wed 29th Sept passed up through a canion of the mountain into 
another Valley here we were met by some 20 Indians in friend- 
ship their object appeared to be to beg tobacco fishhooks &c 
came 23 miles to day 

Thur 30th Sept continued our Journey up the valley & about 9 
O Clock came to the hot Springs ; they are several Rods across 
& Boil & Smoke even a number of feet after they run into the 
river which is close by; came about 20 miles to day Saw sev- 
eral Indians who came to beg as is their custom 

Frid 1t Oct, Continued our Slow Journey up this valley (called 
the Hot Springs Valley) about 20 miles & encamped opposite 
a burning Mt; it Smokes like a Coal pit on the Side next to us 
we have seen the smoke for 25 miles back Some Indians came 
to us to day; I asked them as well as I could what it was 
pointing to the Smoke one of them told me it was a hot place 
by putting his hand down & drawing it back quick & blowing 
& biting his fingers as if they were badly burned I was much 
amused with them to see how injenius they were to convey by 
Signs what they wanted us to understand; If they wanted to- 
bacco they would put a stick in their mouths & puff like 
Smokers & if fish-hooks they would bent their fingers in the 
shape of a hook point to the River & Jerk as if in the act of 
fishing; I could understand them quite well by their signs 
indeed they have a nack to make you comprehend 

Sat 2d Oct 1847 Left the Marys River & passed up a valley with 
some water in it, over a hill where the water ran an Easterly 
course; here are some Pits full of pure water & verry deep 
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one of our horses fell in one & we had to pull him out 
by main Strength; we dare not camp here but continued our > 
course about 8 miles further making some 25 miles to day 
The Volcano we camped in sight of last night Shone beauti- 
ful all night 


Sun 3d Oct 1847 came about 23 m & encamped in a large valley 
by good spring water; there is plenty of Antelope here but 
they are shy of us 

Mon 4th Oct This morning 6 or 7 Indians came into Camp all 
horse Back & armed with British Fowling Pieces; we traded 
some with them which detained us untill about noon then 
traveled passed a hot Spring from which Boiling water came 
forth in a rapid current Sufficient to carry a good mill 
Several rods below I put my hand into the current & could 
not bear it in a moment; came 10 miles & encamped by some 
pitts full of good water how deep I know not the valleys 
in this country have many such springs in them which are 
verry dangerous for Animals to go near them we had 2 horses 
fall in them & saw places where others had been hauled out 

Tues 5th Oct Came 20 miles to day and encamped by more of the 
Pitts Situated in the (Sides of the North) Soon after we 
encamped an Indian rode up to the camp traded some & put 
back the way he came upon a gallop we expect he will bring 
others to night or in the morning 

Wed 6th Oct our Indian came this morning with another with 
him and traded with us some more; came 25 miles to Goose 
Creek & encamped some 5 miles below where we struck the 
Creek 

Thur 7th traveled down Goose Creek about 18 miles & encamped 
our boys have fine sport catching Trout to night ; the streams 
are full of Fish in this country 

Frid 8th Oct 1847 left Goose Creek & traveled over Mts about 
25 miles & encamped in a small valley surrounded by tremen- 
dious rocks with a small spring brook running in it 

Sat 9th Oct Continued our Journey about 20 miles to a branch 
of Raft River & encamped; some Pine & Fir on the Mountain 
as well as Cidar but verry Stunted in its growth my 

Sun 10th Oct traveled down the river about 25 miles & encamped 
passed an Indian Settlement to day the valley here is large 
& we cannot be far from Fort Hall how far I cannot tell 

Mon 11th Oct Came down the River some 20 miles & encamped 
near a Road we suppose leads to Origon we cannot be far 


from the Fort from Every appearance Saw 3 Graves of Emi- 
grants to day 
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Tues 12th Left Raft River & struck an East course some 7 miles 
& came to a Noble River running West we crossed 2 fine 
Streams of water & camped on the River (we suppose is called 
Snake River) having come 22 miles to day 


Wed 13th Oct 1847 Continued our Journey up the River about 
25 miles & encamped on the River passed a number of 
beautiful falls on the River to day 

Thur 14th Oct Continued our March for about 20 m & arrived 
at Fort Hall visited Capt Grant of the Establishment bought 
some Necessarys for our Journey &c Capt Grant read his 
remarks on our people who had passed him this fall, as re- 
corded in his Journal; He says they were gentlemen payed 
for all they got of him & he heard no Oath or vulgar ex- 
pression from any of them but he could not say so in regard 
to Other people who passed him this season; He is a Gentle- 
man of Inteligence & Observation 

Rrid i5th Oct 1847 teft-Fort Hall & struck a direct South 
Course for the Salt Lake traveled 20 miles in a verry cold 
Wind & encamped on the Banock River 

Sat 16th Oct Continued our Journey up the River some 18 miles 
& encamped the Mts on our Right are covered with what 
I suppose to be firr Timber 

Sun 17th Oct Left Banock River & passed over a chain of Mts 
about 20 miles & encamped on a stream of water 

Mon 18th Oct Missed our trail & traveled among the Mts all 
day & made but 3 miles; however we found our Rout again 
the same day 

Tues 19th traveled about 20 miles today on Sick Creek so called 
in conciquence of the trappers all being sick who eat of 
the Bevers they caught on this Stream 

Wed 20th Oct continued down Sick Creek 20 miles & encamped ; 
saw many Buffalo Bones since we left the Fort 

Thur 21t Oct traveled about 25 miles & encamped on Bear 
River; this is a fine stream of Water & runs here through 
a fine valley bordered by Mts with timber probably suitable 
for building saw some Antelope to day; Geese & Ducks are 
plenty on this Stream; we find the best kind of Grass in this 
country 

Frid 22d Oct 1847 Continued our Journey by crossing Bear 
River & going down the valley; passed a cluster of Hot Salt 
Springs also passed a lake where we saw the most Geese — 
& Ducks I ever saw in any country at one view; camped ona 
beautiful Stream coming down from the mountains East of us 
here I would: like to Settle & make me a farm it is the most 
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delightful place I have Seen since leaving the Pacifick coast! 


Sat 23 Oct Continued down the valley & passed some Salt 
Hot Springs in Sight of a part of Salt Lake about 25 miles | 
& arived at Settlement of the Utaw Indians where we found 
a white man with his flocks about him of horses Cattle Sheep 
& Goats he informed us we were in forty miles of the Church; 
he told us 566 waggons had arrived besides the Pioneers and 
Soldiers ; God Grant we may find our Families after 15 months 
Drill in the U. S. Army & our constant fatigue in traveling 
9 months of the time some 3 or 4000 miles 


Sun 24th Oct made 20 miles to day & camped at a Ranch 
where our people were herding Animals the first man I 
saw was T. Bingham my old Mess Mater who was left on the 
Rio Dell Nort sick to return to Purblo to winter with the De- 
tachment that left us at Santa Fee; from him I learned my 
Family were not here which was one of the Greatest trials 
of my Life; to think that I had left them with the Expecta- 
tion to meet them here & had suffered almost every thing 
but Death & traveled some 1500 miles since the 21st of July 
with Joyful hope of Meeting them here and thought of the 
Happiness of their society again to be disappointed; to hear 
they were 1100 miles still from me & no possible Chance of 
getting to them in 8 or 10 months to come is almost to much 
for me to bear & without any means to Get Provisions or 
Clothing for the Season that is approaching if I could cross 
the Mts I would not rest till I saw them but the Mts are 
now covered with Snow & my animals would die & I Should 
perish among the Mts & never see them here therefore I must 
wait till Spring before I can go to them; I ask God the 
Eternal Father to bless them & presirve them in health untill 
I meet them one more on the Earth; & I ask it in the Name 
of Jesus Christ Amen 


Mon 25th Oct arose Early & came 20 miles to the Settlement 
of our people Saw many Glad to see me which comforted me 
some; this is a delightful valley surrounded by Mts with beau- 
tiful Springs of water 

Tues 26th Oct To day visited the warm Springs & bathed which 
was a great relief to me after traveling in the dust so long; 
the water is Just warm enough to bathe in it seems at first 
to warm to be Immersed in but after the body is wet & the 
first sensasion is over it is delightful 

Wed 27th Oct 1847 last night found me a home for the present 
at my cousins C. Turner which is a Great Relief to my mind 
I ask God to Bless him & his Family & Substance on my ac- 
count for all of his kindness to me 
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Sun 7th Nov 1847 From the 27th of Oct to the present time em- 
ployed my time in assisting Mr. Turner in building a house; 
we go 12 miles to a Canion of the Mts for Timber & obtain 
Beautiful Fir which makes fine Cabbins to live in: there has 
arrived 556 waggons this season besides the Soldiers of the 
Battalion & we have nearly enclosed by Blocks of buildings 
about 40 acres or 4-10 acre lots built around each 10 acres: 
there are from 2 to 5 miles north of us many warm & Hot 
Springs & seviral small lakes full of Ducks & Geese; the 
valley extends some 30 or 40 miles South 20 miles west 10 
East & probably 100 North; the great Salt lake is 20 miles 
from us laying west & North from the Town; Salt is so plenty 
we can go to the lake & Shovel it up & soon load waggons 
& the water of the Lake is so Salt that 4 Barrels of water 
will make by boiling 1 Barrel of fine table Salt as good as 
can be made 


From the 7th to Sun 21st Nov the weather has been Generally 
fine with the exception of a few warm Snow Storms the 
snow fell from 6 in to 12 in depth; the Snow is now nearly 
gone & it is warm like Summer We have moved into our 
Cabbin in the Fort & I am as comfortably Situated as I 
could expect but Still am lonesome on account of being ab- 
sent from my Family; I Pray God to Bless them in my 
absence untill I can go to them in the Spring 


From the 21st November to the 6 Dec we have had fine weather 
a light frost nights but warm days insomuch that Grass is 
now growing so that Cattle &c are doing well the ground 
has not been froze except in places where the Sun cannot 
come; if this weather continues a short time there will be 
probably 1000 Acers of Wheat Sown & some corn ground 
plowed besides Onions Lettuce &c put in Gardens the pros- 
pect looks fine for this people here 

From the 6th Dec to the 19th we have had some snow & the 
Ground is now froze 6 or 8 inches deep; Yesterday I crossed 
the Jordan & other streams of water on the Ice; but this 
morning the weather is warm & looks like Spring If the 
Lord would send warm weather for the Grass to grow & melt 
the Snow & Ice in the Mts; how soon would we see our Fam- 
ilies in the States 

From the 19th to the 25th frosty nights and warm days; the 
Snow is now nearly gone & the weather fine; to day we were 
waked by the fireing of Cannon & the day was spent in Work 
by some & amusement by others & at night Dances & plays 
by the Yong People; I visited one of my Old Neighbors who 
was driven out of Illinois with me & partook of a fine Christ- 
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mas Dinner; but my Joys are damped by the consideration of 
my Family ; they are more than a Thousand miles from me & 
no possible chance to go to them till Spring; their trials 
Privation and afflictions is unknown to me & were they 
known I could not releive them; but the Same Being who has 
Preserved me in all my travels I trust will be their Support 
in every Situation they may be placed in 

From the 25th to the 1 day of Jan 1848 the weather has been 
mild; some snow fell & now is on the ground cattle & horses 
are doing well in the valley; to day the 1t of Jan a publick 
meeting was called to adopt Laws for our regulation for the 
time being or untill the question is settled between U.S. and 
Mexico & we know whose hands we shall fall into; time 
runs Slowly away & will untill I see by Family & friends 

From the 1t to the 12th Jan the weather has been fine; the frost 
is out of the Ground & the People are plowing & sowing 
Grain & making Gardens; to day 12th a company Starts for 
Winter Quarters 

Jan 13th yesterday removed my lodgings to Bro Drakes last 
night had some rain the People are making extensive prepa 


Here the journal ends as unceremoniously-as it began, in 
the midst of interesting entries. 

“T found that the portion here,” (in the San Diego Historical 
Society’s library), writes Mr. George I. Putnam, “was apparently 
a fragment taken out of the middle, inasmuch as the diary ended 
at the foot of a page with a portion of the word ‘preparations.’ 
The page on which this word would be completed, and following 
pages if any, are not here. This has been a source of regret to 
me, because I realize the value of a full copy; and also because 
my sympathy had been enlisted on the side of the diary’s writer 
and I wished to learn if the hope that sustained him through 
so many privations was at last realized. Unless the final por- 
tion of the diary is with you, I fear I shall never know the out- 
come of Bliss’ devotion and effort.” 

Unfortunately no more of the Bliss Journal has been found; 
and the only intimation of his future movements is contained in 
the following brief entry in the Documentary History of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, for 1848, page 35 
in the Church Historian’s office in Salt Lake City. j 

Wednesday, May 3, 1848. Capt. Gardner, accompanied by 
Samuel Lewis, Alva C. Calkins, William Garner, Ami Jackman 
David Stewart, Robert S. Bliss, and Abner Blackman, arrived at 
Winter Quarters from the Valley, bringing many letters.” Win- 
ter Quarters were at the Omaha-Council Bluffs frontier settle- 
ments; “The Valley” refers of course to the Salt Lake valley. 
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Born July 24, 1835, in Ohio, later residing with his parents successive- 
ly in Kirtland, Ohio, Far West, Missouri, Nauvoo, Illinois, and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; emigrated to Utah in 1851, arriving September 23; settled 
in the vicinity of Ogden, his subsequent home. Was lieutenant in the 
State militia during the Utah Indian wars; L. D. S. Bishop of Plain 
City ward for many years, until elevated to the presidency of Weber 
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assistant manager, Pioneer Electric Power & Light Company; post- 
master! at Ogden, 1909-1913. Died May 2, 1922, aged 87 years. 


